ANGLIAN AND .ANGLO@-DANISE sCULPIUN as 
(Pol deidese ll IUD UNG. 
WITH ADDENDA TO THE NORTH RIDING. 


By W. G COLLINGWOOD, M.A., F.S.A. 


In the East Riding there are twenty-four examples of pre- 
Norman design, at thirteen sites, counting the two stones now 
re-erected at Nunburnholme as one monument. To these may 
be added the shaft from Folkton, in York Museum (figured 
Yorkshire Archeological Journal, xx, p. 197), and, as_ possibly 
Anglo-Saxon but without distinctive ornament, a cross at 
Weaverthorpe, and dials at Kirkburn, Goodmanham, and Londes- 
borough. A few early or rude works are not included, because 
they show more or less obvious evidences of later craftsmanship, 
though deriving from pre-Norman types; such are the “St. 
Michael,’ at Catwick (north wall, inside the church, a figure 
in relief holding a processional cross under a double-cable arch) ; 
the “ Magi(?)”’ at Fangfoss (where are other interesting Norman 
sculptures); the “Hunters” at Skipwith (grotesque figures 
and beast, incised with chisel, inside the church tower; photo- 
eraphs to be had from the vicar; cast by Dr. Auden, F.S.A., in 
York Museum); the Norman bird at Fridaythorpe (west end 
of aisle, outside), and interlaced capitals to the south door ; 
and the Norman dragons at North Grimston (over the north 
door). The fine shaft on a base ornamented with animals 
at the cross-roads at Great Hatfield is late medieval; so are 
various cross-heads (see the Thorpe Bassett and Sherburn 
Vicarage examples here given) of design based on early styles. 
At Hornsea, Millington, Riccall, Skipwith, etc., are socketed 
bases and shafts which have no distinguishing features, and are 
probably quite late. 

On the other hand, a valuable relic of Anglo-Danish art must 
be omitted as being ironwork and not sculpture; this is the 
Stillingfleet door, with its Viking ship, figures, dragon heads, 
swastika, and plait-work in wire (illustrated in The Reliquary, 
April, 1907, pp. 127-8, from photographs by Dr. Auden). The 
doorway is late twelfth century, but the ironwork was made for 
a larger opening, and is partly hidden hv the capitals; it is ol 
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a type of design much earlier than its present surroundings, 
and apparently of the eleventh century. The ironwork of the 
Skipwith church door, which is locally said to be “‘ by the same 
hand,” is entirely different in character, technique, and state 
of preservation, though reproducing some hints of pattern 
from Stillingfleet; it must be a considerably later imitation 
(photograph can be had from the vicar, but personal inspection 
is needed to compare the two doors critically). 

Though there are not more than thirty works, all told, 
in the East Riding series, most of the periods and styles are 
represented. In classifying them, A represents the Anglian 
(pre-Danish) style; B, the Danish; and C, the later manner, 
which may be roughly called eleventh century. Transitional 
forms are noted as AC (Anglian revival, or Anglian tradition 
and late execution, without Scandinavian character), and BC 
(Danish survival in eleventh century technique). In the East 
Kkiding there does not seem to be more than one case of AB, 
or early Danish work developing out of the previous Anglian, 
although this is a stage through which the monumental mason’s 
art must have passed, and examples occur in other parts of 
Yorkshire. 

As to geographical distribution, the map shows an absence 
of early period (A) work, except on the northern border of the 
Riding ; Filey, where is the principal example of Anglian style, 
was, indeed, formerly in the North Riding, and Hunmanby, 
Sherburn, and Weaverthorpe, where claim to Anglian date might 
be made, are all along the south margin of that rich and early- 
inhabited valley of the upper Derwent, which has already 
yielded us so many North Riding stones (Yorkshive Archeological 
Journal, xix). The map suggests a line of Anglan communica- 
tion between Aldborough (/suvium) and Filey, perhaps along a 
koman route. North and south of this strip of populated country, 
monasteries were planted in the seclusion of the hills, churches 
in the “ desert,’ at Hackness, Lastingham, and Weaverthorpe. 
Southward of Weaverthorpe the higher hills contain no relics 
of our period until we emerge from them upon lower ground, 
and then there is another strip of east and west country, con- 
taining Nunburnholme, Driffield, North Frodingham, Lissett, 
and Barmston, connecting York with the coast near Bridlington ; 
but this yields only the later stones of the Danish age. We 
know that Coifi, the heathen priest, was an early dweller 
near Nunburnholme, and that King Aldfrith the Learned 
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was buried at Driffield in the eighth century; but no relics 
remain of so early a period, and it would seem that this line 
was not of importance, nor well populated until the tenth 
century. Southward again, in spite of the fame of Beverley, 
pre-Norman stones become rarer and later; none are yet known 
south of Aldbrough-in-Holderness. It is true that future dis- 
coveries may upset the negative argument, and yet the survey 
as it stands gives an impression that the pre-Viking Angles did 
not settle freely in Holderness, as they did not in Cleveland. 
Both districts were exposed to attack from the sea, and were 
without the support of a line of road to the interior, such as 





ALDBROUGH 


seems to have run inland from Filey. At any rate the East 
Riding in general did not develop the art of monumental 
sculpture until it was settled by the race which was dominant 
on the North Sea. 

ALDBROUGH-IN-HOLDERNESS.—The dial is built into the nave 
arcade, on the north side of the south aisle, high up. By 
the kindness of the Rev. A. B. Prole, vicar, I was able to set 
up a ladder and make the accompanying drawing, reproduced 
to a scale of about one-sixth. The diameter of the original is 164 
inches. The lettering is very distinct and deeply chiselled, but 
the L and E of LET have been chipped or defaced, making 
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them resemble H and B. The edge has been broken along the 
word GVNPAKA (Gunwara), but the fourth letter is certainly 
p (wen) and not } (th). There is a curious variety in shapes 
of Rk, and the F is written in a style which recalls the Runic 
F. The figure in the “south-south-west’”’ part of the dial has 
been somewhat defaced; the Rev. D. H. Haigh pointed out 
(Yorkshire Archeological Journal, v, on “‘ Yorkshire Dials ’’) that it 
was a form of swastika, but it is rather less regular than his 
illustration. The inscription reads: “om Ulf let arceran [/or 
areran| cyrice for hanum & for | Gunwara saula ‘“—"* Ulf had 
this church built for himself and for the soul of Gunnvéor.”’ 
It was suggested by George Stephens, of Copenhagen, that 
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“ hanum”’ was the Old Norse “hanum,” for fAimself ; the 
Rev. R. C. Ellison thought it might be a form of “ hean,” 
the poor; and Father Haigh left the question open. But 
UH and Gunnvo6r, by their names, were Scandinavian, and 
though he and his carver tried to use the official Anglo-Saxon 
of their adopted country, it is not surprising that they were 
at a loss for a reflexive, and fell back on their native “ hanum.”’ 
The identity of Ulf is undetermined; Ulf jarl married Knut’s 
sister, Astrid, and Gunnvér would appear to have been our 
Ulf’s wife, already dead, as he erects the church “ for her 
soul’’; another Ulf Dolfinsson was murdered by Tosti in York ; 
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an Ulf was one of Archbishop A‘lfric’s festermen in 1023 :—the 
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name was very frequent. The date of the dial seems to be 
eleventh century, but perhaps earlier than that at Kirkdale. (C.) 

BARMSTON.—Outside the front door of the rectory stands 
part of a hogback of freestone from the churchyard. The 
fragment measures 25 inches in length, 164 inches in height 
at the fracture, and 13 inches in thickness at the broadest 
part; it probably represents nearly half of the original monu- 
ment. The carving is rough but deeply cut with the chisel. 
Instead of the usual roof, the whole upper part of the body 
is rounded, and covered with a double-strap plait. The bear's 
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head is curiously conventionalised, recalling another example 
at Lythe (if/va). The upper figure 0 (reproduced to one-twelfth) 
gives the view from above, seeing the stone in plan; the lower 
figure a is the side view. The other side, not drawn, is prac- 
tically of the same design, in style B. 

FILEY.—Near the top of the spiral stair in the church tower 
an interlaced stone is built in as a step. The pattern on the 
edge has been chiselled away ; it would seem that it was cleared 
off in building the stair, but that can be determined only by 
taking the stone from its present place. The carved face as 
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now seen measures 28 by g# inches, and the stone is 54 inches 
thick. In the illustration (reproduced to one-twelfth) the pattern 
has been expanded to show that only half of the breadth is 
visible. The type of plait (Mr. Romilly Allen’s No. 643) is 
seen in the Bewcastle Cross and the Lindisfarne Gospels, and 
is of early Anglian character; the chiselled carving is skilfully 
done in low relief, as in some work attributable to the eighth 
century. If the stone be regarded as an architectural feature, 
it argues a fine stone church at Filey, dating from the earliest 
period of ecclesiastical masonry; but in developing the pattern 
to scale, | thought I could detect a slight tapering. This would 
make the stone either a cross-shaft, which its proportions do not 
support, or a grave-slab, like the great stones at Kirkdale. (A.) 

The “fragment of a round pillar,’ quoted by Mr. Romilly 
Allen (on Ukley, Journ. Brit. Arch@ol. Assoc., 1885), must have 
been a misdescription of this stone, or else the relic it mentions 
has been removed. 

FoI KTON.—A cross-shaft from this place is at York Museum, 
in the Hospitium, No. 21 (figured Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal, xx), of the style B. 

In Folkton Church, on the sill of the west window, stands a 
part of an Anglo-Danish cross-shaft, which has the same general 
character of dragonesque design, but is not part of the \same 
monument. The York shaft is of millstone grit; this is of 
limestone. It measures 16 inches in length, and 11 tapering 
to 1r04 inches in breadth; the back has been broken away, 
leaving the fragment only 54 inches thick; but by the side 
c in the accompanying illustration it can be seen that the whole 
thickness must have been considerably greater, and by the side 
-a, that this involves doubling the figure of 8 plait. We then 
get Mr. Romilly Allen’s pattern No. 571 (which he notes at 
Llanynnis, Ramsbury, and Saxilby, Lincs.), and a full original 
thickness of about 84 inches. The arris bears a cable moulding. 
Side 6 has scaly Scandinavian dragons interlaced with double 
strand straps; the medial line has disappeared from some 
lengths, and there seems to be a ring in the lower part, with 
a failure in sequence of interlacing. This and the thickness 
of the stone suggest a rather late date in period B. 

HuNMANBY.—Built into the north wall of the nave, outside, 
are several old fragments, among which is a free-armed cross- 
head (not here illustrated), in general contour like the “ Adhuse ”’ 
cross (“‘ York,’ Yorkshire Archeological Journal, xx, p. 184), 
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or somewhat like Sherburn a, in this article. It has a plain 
bead-moulding round the arrises, and in the centre a triple 
ring and a hole in the middle, as if for the insertion of a 
coloured stone, as at Middleton and Lastingham. This cross- 
head is of hard buff freestone; it has lost the ends of all 
four arms, and measures now 124 by 9 by about 34 inches; 
originally it must have been about 12 inches across the arms 
and 134 inches high from the shoulders of the shaft. It is much 
weathered, but has evidently been quite neatly chiselled, like 
the plainer Anglian cross-heads at York. (A.) 

KIRKBURN.—The Rev. D. H. Haigh (Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal, v, on “ Yorkshire Dials’’) assigned an Anglo-Saxon 
date to three dials (see also Journ. Brit. Arche@ol. Assoc., Vi, 
p. 147). One such plain dial at Londesborough is figured below, 
but it is difficult to fix a period for carving without distinctive 
ornament or lettering. At Filey there is a large dial with a 
double ring and five radii within the afternoon quadrant; this 
is on the priest’s door of the present church, and, of course, 
post-Conquest. See also Sherburn, below. 

LEvEN.—In the rectory garden is a shaft-fragment, which 
was found at the site of St. Faith’s Church, 14 miles up the 
road (not the site of the present church). It is of a rather 
fine-grained freestone found on the Wolds; a different stone from 
that of the cross-head at North Frodingham. The fragment 
measures 244+ inches in height; 12 tapering to 11 inches in 
breadth, by 84 tapering to 8 inches in thickness; but one face 
(c) has been nearly cut away, no doubt for builders’ use. The 
pattern is well and rather deeply chiselled, with drilled holes 
at some of the intersections, and a little hacking along some of 
the cuts. Side a has a curiously irregular plait of late character. 
Side 6 shows the rare “knitting stitch’ -pattern, seen on the 
late Anghan (AC) shaft at York (Museum, No. 2), and a frag- 
ment at Ingleby Arncliffe (church tower). Side c has the remains 
of a dragonesque design, and side d has a knot-plait, with 
an unusual junction of three double-straps at the top; this 
feature is, I think, original, and not an accident to the stone. 
The straps are rounded, and the whole work is rich in effect 
and skilfully carved. (AC.) 

LissETT.—Built in above the round-arched south door of 
the church, and now whitewashed over, is a muzzled bear's 
head, measuring about Io by 8 inches. It is of a more natural- 
istic form than the Barmston bear, but not more so than 
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these on hogbacks at Brompton (Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
xix, p. 298), while it does not seem to resemble Norman 
work in this district. It may be part of a hogback; a detached 
bear’s head is built in at Stainton-in-Cleveland, and two are 
in the porch at Stanwick (Yorkshire Archeological Journal, x1x, 
p. 394). (B.) 
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LirtLE DRIFFIELD.—-On the sill of the west window in the 
church is kept a stone labelled “ Part of a Saxon Cross,” of 
which three sides are shown in the illustration (a, b,c). It 
is of dark buff freestone, measuring 7$ by 84 by 5 inches, 
evidently the arm of a cross-head, which has been conjecturally 
restored in the dotted lines of the figure. The pattern is roughly 
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hacked; on side 6 it is doubtful whether the forms are part 
of an original design or only the result of accident. 

Built into the north-east end of the nave, outside, is a 
fragment of the same material, 21 by 114 by 14 inches, much 
weathered, but deeply hacked, with a double-strand plait (d). 
This seems likely to be the lower part of the shaft originally 
surmounted by the head a,b,c. The side d is the narrower - 
the others are not visible, but, being used as a quoin, the section 
of the shaft can be measured. It cannot be connected with 
King Aldfrith, who died here in 705, as its design and workman- 
ship are those of the tenth century. (B.) 
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LONDPESBROUGH 


LONDESBOROUGH.—Built into the tympanum of the Norman 
south door of the church are a cross-head and a dial, called 
Saxon by the late Canon Wilton, in his description of the church. 
The cross-head was discovered about twenty-five years ago; 
it is free-armed, but not of the graceful and regular Anglian 
type seen at Hunmanby. It measures about 17 inches across 
the arms. The boss, or whatever was in the centre, has been 
defaced, possibly knocked off when the stone was used for build- 
ing, in order to make it lie flat. The interlaced design is unique ; 
at least it does not appear in Mr. Romilly Allen’s collection, 
and | have not met with it in any carved stonework. The 
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design can hardly be attributed to the early Anglian period ; 
it may be dated AC. 

The dial, being unornamented, can hardly be claimed as 
undoubted pre-Norman, but is figured as illustrating the series 
of possible Anglo-Saxon dials, on which see Kirkburn. It might 
be of the same age as the cross-head. 
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NORTH FRODINGHAM 


NORTH FRODINGHAM.—-At the vicarage 1s preserved a cross- 
head, which was found in the churchyard by the Rev. S. 
Isaacson, and brought for safer keeping into his garden. There 
it was noticed by Mr. Wilfrid J. Milburn, of York, and recorded 
in the Yorkshire Herald, June 8th, 1908. Photographs of the 
two sides were given in this Journal, xx, p. 258 (figured upside 
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down), with text signed “C.C.H.’ The illustrations now 
offered (reproduced to one-twelfth) show the detail more distinctly 
than in the published photographs, and suggest the general 
appearance of the complete crosshead in dotted lines, although 
it is impossible to be sure of the design in the upper arm. 

The fragment measures 19} inches across the arms, 16 inches 
high, and 74 inches thick, including the boss. It is of coarse 
millstone grit, with quartz pebbles interspersed, a kind of stone 
much used for crosses on the western side of Yorkshire and 
in Westmorland, but not local to North Frodingham. 

Side a has a large central boss broken up into a group 
of berries, with smaller bosses on the arms, similarly treated. 
The ground is filled with double-strap plaits, irregularly designed, 
without true sequence in the interlacing, and this is a mark of 
late period. Under the central boss is a bird, with wing and 
tail but no feet; below which are the legs of a dragonesque 
beast. [I have ventured to add a head in dotted lines, merely 
to explain the forms. Above the central boss is a shape which 
may possibly be intended for another bird, but the stone is 
much weathered and broken at that part. The wheel is orna- 
mented with the tenth century T yT pattern, which does not 
show plainly in the photograph, but is distinct in the stone. 

Side 6. On the end of the arm are bold curved forms, no 
doubt the remains of a knot. Below the wheel are interlaced 
snakes. 

Side c has a remarkable device in the centre, unusual in 
pre-Norman work, and curious in its want of symmetry. The 
knots are also unusual. Beneath are a pair of beasts, head to 
tail, and interlaced together. On the wheel is an irregular plait, 
which on the restored (dotted) part I have regularised to show 
the difference between the careless late design and the logical 
sequence of strict interlacing. 

Side d. On the end of the arm is a quite irregular knot 
with a pellet filling a space in the ground. Below the wheel 
is the beginning of a double-strap plait, which looks as though 
it would not continue regularly. : 

This absence of the early strictness in design, the pelleted 
and bifurcated plait, the wheel and its Ty T pattern, and the 
clustered bosses, place this North Frodingham cross-head in 
the Viking Age. 

The form of the head, with its square arms, sharply rounded 
at their intersections, and projecting beyond the wheel, is unusual, 
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perhaps unique, in Yorkshire. This form, slightly emphasised, 
becomes the familiar and characteristic type of Celto-Scandina- 
vian work outside England. On slabs it is seen at Aberlemno 
(with patterns derived from Anglian scrolls), at Rossie Priory 
and Meigle (with elaborate late plaits and Pictish symbols), 
at Ardchattan (with the TyT and Late Celtic spirals), and in 
the Isle of Man at Michael, in Grim the Black’s Cross (with 
runes) and the Mal-Lumkun cross (with ogams). In free-standing 
crosses, with this same form cut in the round, it is seen at 
Iona, in St. Martin's cross,.and at Islay, in the Kildalton cross. 
The nearest parallel to the North Frodingham cross is the Iona 
St. Martin’s, which also has the five bosses, and seems to be 
a further development of the same motive. Relations between 
the Viking Age settlers in Yorkshire and the haunts of their 
kindred in Scotland and the Hebrides are not only possible, 
but distinctly indicated by such monuments as this, and the 
Stonegrave cross, and the “ Wrestlers” shaft at Lythe. All 
of these appear to belong to the late tenth century or the 
eleventh, and their style-index must be BC. 

NUNBURNHOLME.—The shaft now standing in the churchyard 
consists of two fragments taken out of the fabric of the church 
by the late Rev. F. O. Morris in 1873. It has been figured 
and described by the late J. Romilly Allen in the Reliquary 
for April, 1901, and by the Rev. M. C. F. Morris in his volume 
on the history of Nunburnholme. 

The shaft as it stands measures 60 inches in height, but the 
two fragments are cemented together a little too closely to allow 
for the tapering of the outline and for some intervening orna- 
ment. Otherwise we seem to have the whole shaft, the head 
only being lost. In breadth, the East side (E) measures 15 inches 
at base, tapering to 11 at top; the North (N), 12 tapering to 
ro inches; the West (w), 144 to 114 inches; and the South 
(s), rz to 1o4 inches. The carving is chiselled, the ground 
cleared away deeply, but the surface details lightly cut. The 
forms of the figures are not quite flat, but slightly rounded, 
though not with a sculptor’s expression of modelling and surface. 
The arches over the figures are splayed above and _ below. 
The stone appears to be local freestone. 

The illustrations here given (reproduced to one-twelfth) are from 
my drawings on the spot, with one modification of first impres- 
sions, on the lower part of side E, by the kind assistance of 
the Rev. M. C. F. Morris, whose knowledge of the monument, 
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and photographs from it, are superior to even careful examina- 
tion of its present condition, overgrown as it is with lichen. 
This modification consists in the interpretation of the obscure 
lines above the two small figures, in which at first I did not 
see the birds perched on the shoulders of a tall figure, whose 
hands, according to Mr. Morris, are on the heads of the persons 
holding to his garments. In earlier Christian Art, one such 
small figure holding the garment of a taller person signifies 
the miracle of the woman with the issue; but this probably 
represents some act of benediction. Groups similarly posed 
occur at Barwick-in-Elmet and Halton, Lancashire. One bird 
on the shoulder of a figure may stand for the eagle of St. 
John the Evangelist, as, perhaps, at Sherburn; but two birds 
are seen on the shoulders of the quaintly costumed figure at 
Kirklevington (Yorkshive Archeological Jcurnal, xix, p. 353), 
and may in some cases symbolise inspiration. 

Above, on the side E, is a bearded man with a sheathed 
sword of Viking Age type by his side; one hand is on the 
hilt, the other appears awkwardly from behind, as if to express 
a gesture of conversation or oratory. He wears a helmet of 
the Viking period, a long robe, and perhaps a scarf or a collar 
to the robe (compare the cloak-collar on the St. Mary, Bishop- 
hill Junior, stone at York Museum). He sits on a stool, which 
he seems to be tilting up, but this is probably the effect of 
an error in perspective drawing—such an error as is common 
in student and amateur work. Various guesses have been made 
to name the warrior; but as at Otley and elsewhere a con- 
temporary figure of an armed man appears without attributes, 
and as at Bewcastle there 1s a figure with a hawk on his fist, 
which has all the appearance of a portrait, this also may be 
meant for a representation of the person to whom the cross 
was erected. Portraits were common on koman _ Christian 
sarcophagi, and though it is not easy to prove that the prece- 
dent was followed in Anglo-Saxon monuments, it is hard to 
see why the possibility should be doubted, except to support 
the theory that such a stone as this was not a gravestone, but 
a “preaching cross.’ That theory requires to be proved by 
showing that the figures and symbols on the monument would 
serve the supposed purpose, as in this case is hardly conceivable. 

On the north side, above, is a figure (female ?) not nimbed, 
with hands holding the strings of the hood, long sleeves with 
the cuffs extended into pockets or purses, which seem to be 
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closed with rings, though they curl up as if to suggest that 
they are empty. On the breast is an oblong frame with fifteen 
squares inside it, probably a book-satchel, as on Stonegrave 
cross. Possibly this person is meant for an abbess. Below 
is a figure, apparently with the remnant of a nimbus, wearing 
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a smaller book-satchel, and with his left hand holding the fold 
of a cloak thrown over his shoulder, while the right hand sup- 
ports a cup with a circle in it—as in medieval art the chalice 
and wafer are drawn. This figure is cut off at half length, 
and below—as if to contrast with the two little persons on 
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side E—are two small figures. Both are sitting; for the curious 
drawing of the legs of him on the dexter side compare the 
standing cross at Canna, Hebrides; the stool beneath him has 
been defaced, while the chair of the other remains. 

This other (sinister) figure has a beast’s head; the soldiers 
of the Crucifixion at Kirklevington, Lancaster, etc., are so 
drawn in late monuments. The dexter figure holds up a knife, 
and in his right hand has a ring, which seems to be connected 
with forms possibly meant for a chain. The beast-headed one 
holds something like an axe. Does the whole group intend a 
saint, who was an ecclesiastic, with symbols of persecution and 
martyrdom ? If so, it would contrast with the adoration of 
a saint on side E, and contrast of this kind is evidently part 
of the design of this monument. 

On side w at the top, instead of the hands holding the arch 
(a Scandinavian motive, as Mr. Romilly Allen remarked) are 
two birds confronted and involved in strap-work, very irregularly 
designed and of late character. Beneath are the Virgin and Child, 
both nimbed ; the child holding a book. Lower down is another 
figure seated in profile, like the warrior, but holding a book 
like the child—perhaps an evangelist, though from the similarity 
in pose to figures on Scottish crosses, Mr. Romilly Allen 
suggested that this was King David playing the harp. But there 
are no strings to the oblong object, which is like the child’s 
book above. This figure is terminated below by a sharp 
incision, as is the half-length saint on side N, recalling the 
treatment of half-length portraits on Roman sarcophagi. At 
the bottom is a centaur, apparently female, with hair in parallel 
curls or waves like that of Roman ladies in the Flavian period, 
and a human baby riding on her back and clinging to her 
with its arms round her neck. There is something in this subject 
which reminds one of the altar of Amemptus in the Louvre, 
with Cupid and Psyche on the backs of centaurs ; and the whole 
design has hints of foreign reminiscences, imperfectly carried 
out. Here, perhaps, the group was meant as a kind of allegorical 
contrast to that of the Virgin and Child, tor the centaur sym- 
bolised the union of two natures in one body, but on the lower 
scale of beast and man. ” 

On side s, above, is the S-shaped beast, common to design 
of the period; at Lythe (imfra) and Gosforth it might mean the 
Agnus Dei, but here it is (perhaps unintentionally) grotesque. 
The hind legs are lost under the tail, which reappears above 
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the back in a volute end; the band round the body seems to 
have no connection with any system of interlacing; the ribs 
are strongly marked, and the head is ugly. Below is a saint 
with nimbus and book-satchel. The lower panel is filled with 
two long-necked monsters tied up in their own tails; note the 
ring and bifurcation in the plait as signs of post-Anglian period. 
If the parallelism we have noted is seen here also, it would 
suggest an Agnus above and demons below, as in many other 
dragonesque designs. The whole monument seems intended to 
represent the deceased jarl with his patron saint in benediction, 
the abbess with her martyred patron, the Madonna with doves, 
centaur and evangelist, and a saint with the lamb above him, 
and the dragons below. 

The Celtic spiral at the shoulder of one of these dragons, 
and the Celtic book-satchels, together with the Scandinavian 
hand-grips and Viking weapons, show that this monument 
(like those of Stonegrave, St. Paul’s in the Guildhall, and 
others) is of the period when Celtic influences coloured the art 
of the Viking Age. But the massive stone, elaborate chiselling, 
fan-like spandrils, and weak interlacing make it quite late in 
that period. The attempt to show the figure through drapery, 
to draw hands in difficult positions, and some tricks of a Roman 
character suggest a knowledge of more than native models. 
The St. Paul’s stone is of the age of Knut, in which period the 
Scandinavian northerners were more accustomed than their. 
immediate ancestors to continental travel and influence. For 
these reasons I venture to suggest the first quarter of the 
eleventh century as a possible date. Later than that, the Celtic 
touches would have disappeared ; earlier, the ambitious attempts 
at drawing would be hardly likely, after the loss of eighth 
century skill. At any rate, the style-index is BC. 

SHERBURN.—A church at this site appears to have been 
mentioned in 1060, and the existing fabric, rebuilt about 
1780-90, was restored in 1910 by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
F.S.A., for Sir Tatton Sykes. At the restoration a number of 
old fragments were found, chiefly in the south wall. Of these 
fragments some were stones of the Norman door, which have 
now been used in rebuilding; among others of various dates 
are a few pre-Norman relics, which are, I understand, to be 
built into the walls again. Three shafts, one of which is figured 
here, have not been taken out of the walls; making in all 
eleven stones of presumably Anglo-Saxon date. There are also 
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two dials cut on the sloping sill of the south-east window ol 
the south aisle: one has twenty-four rays ending in drilled 
holes, and lettering above, which looks like “ John . n,”’ and 
the other is similar but smaller, and has no lettering. ‘These 
dials are, of course, comparatively modern. 

Of the pre-Norman stones two are parts of cross-heads. 
Fragment a, which must be a relic of a free-armed head, some- 
what of the shape shown by dotted lines, is remarkable for the 


attempt at drawing and modelling in the arm and shoulder of 
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Thorpe Bassett ( late ) 
the eine and for the leaves which partly fill the ground. 
The carving is rather neatly executed in very light-coloured 
sandstone; the fragment measuring 12 by 7 inches, and 5% 
inches in thickness. The shape of this head, with its shghtly 
curved arm-end, is not quite that of the typical Anglian cross, 
but approximates to a series found in the West Riding with 
curved arm-ends, and evidently of late period. (AC.) 

Figures 6 and c represent two sides of a cross-arm, which 
I have ventured to develop in dotted lines. It had no wheel, 
but the arm-ends were curved, and the interlacing of 0, beside 
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being roughly hacked, is wrongly set out, and could not make 
any knot or plait as it stands. It was probably meant for a 
figure like those drawn in the restored parts. Side c, though 
much worn, had evidently a double-strap knot of similar form. 
This fragment measures 114 by 7 by 7 inches; no pattern 
on the arm-ends. 

If this be compared with the Little Dritheld head, the 
difference between the characteristic wheel-cross of period B 
(the Anglo-Danish style), and this, which might be called the 
penannular type, is apparent. Of the penannular type there 
are frequent examples in the West Riding associated with 
late ornament, and this gives a reason for dating such a cross 
as transitional to C. Similar forms, except that the tip of the 
cross-arm is not truncated, occur at Whithorn, where there is 
an interesting series showing the transition from the true Anglian 
style into a debased Anglian, with ring-plaits and roughly hacked 
work of the period B. One such penannular head has a cable- 
arris, debased plait and Anglian runes, suggesting AB as its 
position in development. This tendency to a wheel-form at 
Whithorn may have been created by the presence of many 
ancient slabs with the Chi-Rho monogram and crosses in circles, 
which seem also, through the St. Ninian’s Cave slabs with the 
quadrants of the ring-cross replaced by circles, to have suggested 
the wheel-cross of the Viking Age, a form which was invented 
either at Whithorn or in the Isle of Man (where a similar 
series 1s seen at Maughold) or in Ireland (where eighth or ninth 
century ring-cross slabs with the quadrants sunk are found at 
Clonmacnois). At any rate, this development seems to have 
arisen in some country where Viking and Celtic influence 
transformed the earlier free-armed head into a more picturesque 
and symbolic shape. But the existence of the penannular head 
at Whithorn with Anglian ornament surviving may give grounds 
for dating such a cross as Sherburn b to the transition from 
Anglian to Danish, or AB. 

The two post-Conquest heads, d from Sherburn Vicarage and 
the other from Thorpe Bassett Church, are given to show the 
further development of medieval forms from the wheel-head 
and the late free head, superficially resembling pre-Norman types, 
but different in feeling and treatment. 

Figures e, f, g,h represent a stone 14 inches high, 84 tapering 
to 7% inches broad, and 5 inches thick. The fragment 2,7, R, / 
Is 114 by 9% by 7 inches. Both are of the same rough grit, 
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buff-pink and white, with a resemblance in general effect to 
light-red granite. Both are rather deeply cut, apparently 
chiselled, with the edges of the forms rounded; rather skilful 
mason-work. Side e has the top of a head under an arch 
or nimbus, above which is a sort of tabernacle; the ground on 
both sides of this conical tabernacle is splayed from the frame 
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SHERBURN 


down to the edges of the cone, unlike the usual flat treatment 
of pre-Norman ground to reliefs. Side f bears Mr. Romilly 
Allen’s plait No. 653, characteristic of late work. Side / has 
Stafford knots. The lower stone resembles the upper in general 
character, having on side 7 a head under an arch; the head 
remarkable for its half-shut eyes and big nose; and the arch 
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terminating in a dragon-head, with, perhaps, part of a dragon- 
esque figure above. The other sides are much defaced, and the 
cable arrises of the upper stone are wanting. Otherwise the two 
stones might be thought part of one shaft, which is doubtful, 
though they seem to be from the same hand. In period they 
must be assigned to AB or AC. 

The stone of which the four sides are given in m, n, 0, p 
is the foot of a shaft, measuring 23 inches high, 114 tapering 
to rz inches broad, and 8 tapering to 74 inches thick. It 1s 
of the local freestone, rather deeply cut, and hacked as well 
as chiselled. Side m has a pelleted plait; m has a plait with 
false sequence; o is regular; and # has an irregular interlacing 
or braid, beneath which are a pellet and a Tau cross. The panels 
containing these plaits terminate below in rounded frames, 
beneath which are rounded horizontal bands, suggesting an 
approach to the form of shaft cylindrical at the base and squared 
above—a form which was apparently introduced from the 
south, being found in Cheshire, Staffordshire, Notts., and Denbigh- 
shire; in Yorkshire, at Gilling, with less marked examples at 
Middleton and Stanwick, and then along the old road to the 
Irish Sea at Penrith, Beckermet, and Gosforth (Cumberland). 
This seems to suggest the spread of a fashion northward when 
southern influence entered Northumbria late in the tenth 
century and in the eleventh, for the Gosforth cross may be 
pretty sately dated at about the year rooo. The triangles 
which terminate this shaft at the base are seen also in a dragon- 
esque shaft at Gilling, in a late Anglian shaft at Brompton, 
in late shafts at Lastingham and Stanwick, and at High Hawsker, 
which, added to the characteristics already noticed, fixes the 
period of m,n”, 0, p as C. 

The shaft ¢g is built into the south wall of the chancel 
outside, and has not been removed in the restoration of Igro. 
It is of buff grit, weathering to a reddish-brown. It measures 
444 inches by 134 tapering to 11 imches in breadth. The 
drawing (like the rest of the series) is reproduced to one-twelfth. 
The carving is lightly hacked in shallow grooves, and not easily 
visible in ordinary lights, but the form of a figure with upraised 
hand and a bird on his shoulder (St. John ?), and another 
saint with nimbus below him, are decipherable. Such a shaft 
as this might fit the head 0, but without some knowledge of 
the other sides, now invisible, it is difficult to assign a nearer 
date than a provisional B. 
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Near this are built in two other stones, which appear to 
be cross-shafts. One measures 325 by 124 inches, the taper 
being cut away for building purposes; it has a double incised 
line along the edge, but no other visible ornament. The second 
measures 33 by 14 inches, and is plain, but its dimensions sug- 
gest a shaft. 

The stone 7 is part of a grave-slab, without ornament on 
the reverse or edges. It measures 23 by 134 by 5 inches, and 
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has been cut with chisel and hacking into a loose irregular 
dragonesque plait, with triple cable-edging and the late buckle- 
knot at the foot. The strong convergence of the lines of what 
must have been a central stem appears to require a restoration 
somewhat as shown by the dotted forms. Its period seems to 
be BC. 

Ihe stone s measures 11 by 124 by 6 inches. It has a 
double-cable on two edges, and on the field, otherwise plain, 
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a few diagonal strokes are lightly scratched or inciséd, whether 
original or not is doubtful. Another stone, 20 by 12} tapering 
to 12 inches and 7 inches thick, has a double incised line 
and cable-edging on one side; the other side has either been 
defaced (if the stone were a shaft) or has not been carved 
(if it were a grave-slab or architectural feature). Of these 
two stones little can be said, except that elsewhere there are 
jambs and shafts of pre-Norman Age, with no more ornament, 
and perhaps assignable to period C. 

WEAVERTHORPE.—Built in over the south door is a mutilated 
slab of dark yellow freestone, 14 by 12} inches, bearing a verti- 
cal sundial and an inscription, which Father Haigh read (apparently 
restoring the upper line as dotted in the figure) :— 


[OBTV] 
LIT OSCETVLI ARC[HIEPISCOPI| 
M4 IN HONORE S(AN)C(T)E ANDREA 
APOSTOLI HEREBERTVS 
WINTONIE HOC MONASTERI- 
VM FECIT IN TEMPORE REGN[ALDI| 
|REGIS| 


Upon this reading the argument has been based that Regnald 
Godfreyson, joint King of Northumberland with Olaf Sitricson, 
and banished in 944, must have returned to the kingdom, for 
Osketel succeeded to the Archbishopric of York in 958, or 
possibly a little earlier; also that a monastery was established 
here considerably earlier than the general restoration of monas- 
teries in the north of England. 

The drawing reproduced to 4 scale is a careful attempt to 
copy the lettering after obtaining means to climb high enough 
to examine the stone thoroughly. The words read as “ LiT 
OSCETVLI ARC,’ hardly seem certain. In the first group the 
first letter seems to be the lower part of ac. Then follow some 
indistinct fragments of letters; the supposed ©O is square, 
or else the feet of two upright strokes; the lower parts of 
S and c are mere scratches, not carved forms; two carved 
touches follow, then a pair of scratches, which seem to have 
suggested the v, then certainly a c, not an L, and perhaps 1. 
Then there is a blank before a diagonal, which may be part of 
an R, and then c. The rest of the line 1s quite blank. On the 
last line there is no REGN. The carver seems to have meant 
to carve REGIS, but stopped before the E was completed, as 
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the Great Edston carver stopped; there has been no carving 
after that, unless two diagonal strokes at the end of the line 
are more than accidental scratches, which is doubtful. There 
is no lettering, as there is at Kirkdale, on the semicircular 
frame of the dial or in its spandrils; and the connection 
of this inscription with Archbishop Osketel and King Regnald, 
on which so much has been built, is illusory. 
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The dial is remarkable for the irregularity of its rays, and 
for the bronze stump of the gnomon which still remains im situ. 

Outside the east wall of the church is built in a shait 
and part of the head of a cross of white freestone, measuring 
34 inches in length and 11 inches across the base of the shaft. 
Its only ornament is a small “ dedication ” cross, with the ends 
of the arms deeply drilled, and there is not enough evidence 
to show its date, though it ought not to be passed over. 
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ADDENDA TO THE NORTH RIDING. 


SINCE the writing of the paper on Anglian and Anglo-Danish 
sculpture in the North hiding (Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
vol. xix), various new finds have been made; a few known 
monuments were omitted through inadvertence, and some were 
inadequately described. With these addenda, the list, it is 
hoped, will be fairly up-to-date. 

BEDALE.—In October, 1908, three fragments were found, 
of which Mr. H. B. McCall, F.S.A., kindly sent me photographs. 
ihe remarks [ made upon the photographs, but before seeing 
the stones, have been printed and shown at Bedale Church. 
Some little modification of those remarks is now needed, and 
can be gathered from the following description. The figures 
are reproduced to one-twelfth. 
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Figures c,d,e,f are the four sides of a stone, measuring 
183 by 103 by 6% inches, dark yellow grit, rudely hacked ; 
one side, d, has been dressed down, and an iron crook for a 
gate has been inserted into the arris d,e. [vidently for building 
purposes, the broad and deep frame surrounding the interlaced 
panel has been knocked off, by which the sides d and f have 
become much narrower than they were originally; this was not 
easy to understand from the photographs, and the relation 
of this stone to the two others, as perhaps parts of the same 
shait, was not apparent. Side c has a ring in the plait; this 
and the hacking make it obviously of the period B. 

The stone g,, of the same material and workmanship, 
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measures 104 by 10 by 4 inches; it retains the deep trame, 
unusual in cross-shafts, which seems to be characteristic of this 
monument, and though it is so much narrower on the side h 
than c,d,e,f, it may not be a bit of a grave-slab, as | 
supposed at first, but the foot of the shaft, split into halves 
vertically. 

The stone 7,7, measuring 11 by 9% by 5 inches, and of 
the same material and style, looks like the other half of g, A, 
or part of the same shaft-foot, with a similar deep frame, partly 
knocked away, on the side 7, which bears a double-strand plait 
like that on e. It is possible that all three pieces belong to 
the lower part of a rather massive cross-shaft, the restoration 
of which is suggested in the illustration, and the date would 
be steninhn seen uniny. 

An error in the previous article (Yorkshre Archeological 
Journal, xix, p. 299) ought to be corrected. lLongstaffe, in 
his Richmondshire, gives six figures of pre-Norman stones, but 
his a, 6, and c are evidently meant for three sides of the 
hogback in the crypt, of which 6 is my 0 (p. 296). His two 
upright panels of plait with cable-mouldings represent two sides 
of the round pillar, my a (p. 296); while the sixth figure 
refers to a stone not at the church in his time, though found 
there. 

HAcCKNESS.—Although a study of the inscriptions as such 
was not intended to form part of these illustrations of pre- 
Norman art, the problem of the twig-runes and “ogams”™ at 
Hackness tempted me back to the place on several occasions, 
and the kev. Charles Johnston, rector of Hackness, was so good 
as to have the whole monument moved forward from the 
wall in order that the back of the great stone might be seen. 
My drawing of the twig-rune panel is given in Hackness e, 
reduced to ¢ scale; the panel measures 16% inches in height, 
by 15 inches broad at the base, and 14 inches broad at the 
top, above which is a panel of regular double-strand plait. 
The runes have been figured in Htbners Imusc. Brit. Christ., 
No. 184, after Haigh, but I find considerable differences between 
the actual forms as I see them and that illustration. The staves 
have been deeply cut, and even where the outer coat of the 
limestone has weathered away, the forms are fairly visible, 
though not so sharp as on the spaces of original surface. Owing 
to this flaking of the stone, a rubbing gave no safe statement 
of the facts, but I hope that the drawing, carefully made, and 
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with the forms of visible letters strongly marked, may be 
serviceable to the amateur of cryptograms. Father MHaigh’s 
attempt at a reading may be seen in the Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal, vol. ii, in his paper on the Monasteries of S. Heiu 
and S. Hild; he was right in his system of interpretation of 
twig-runes, following the well-known directions of the ninth 
century St. Gall MS., by which similar puzzles at the Maeshowe, 
etc., have been unravelled. But when he concludes that the 
letters represent the initials of natives who concurred in raising 
the monument, we are tempted to feel that he is giving up the 





HACK NESS 


question in despair. The whole inscription, however, begins 
with a cross and ends with ord, so that it is analogous to 
one or more of the inscriptions upon other panels of the shaft. 
Of these, f and g are on sides adjacent to d, the panel 
with the lower part of two monsters figured in Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Journal, xix, p. 328. Haigh read this inscription : 
“ Trece[a Blosa abbatissa Qéidilburga orate p[ro nobis],” and 
explained Trecea and Bosa as abbots known to history in the 
eighth century. But I think the first line reads: “oH Sce 


+) b 


lie. Sancte]....o0s.,’ and that the apparent upnght line 
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between 4 and s is not carved, but developed by weathering. 
The rest is obvious: “ Abbadissa CEdilburga orate pro nobis.”’ 
There seem to have been several abbesses of the name in the 
eighth century, but if Haigh is right in connecting with Hackness 
and this cross the three sisters /éthelburg, Ecgburg, and 
Hweetburg, it would fix the date at about 725. | 
Ihe so-called ogams (fig. g) are given up by Haigh, and, 
though Hiibner gives them (No. 183), he draws them incorrectly 
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and upside down. The face shown in g measures 18 by 18 
inches; the dotted lines suggest the amount of space lost at 
the end of the lines of lettering, and the problem is, I hope, 
fairly set before the readers of riddles. 

HicH HawsKer.—the shaft of a tall cross stands, apparently 
im situ and on its original base, in a field in front of Hawsker 


Hall, now (August, 1910) occupied by Mr. Whitworth. The 
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base, of five pieces, is here shown in plan from a drawing by 
Mr. H. B. McCall, F.S.A., in July, 1909. The shaft is of local 
freestone, standing 78 inches from the base and measuring in 
section 164 by 13 inches at the foot, tapering to 12 by 7 inches 
at the top. On the north-west side, under two panels of worn 
interlacing, 1s an animal figure, which at present looks lke a 
cock (compare the cocks on a shaft at Brompton, and on a 
hogback at Lowther, Westmorland), but in an old etching 
by John Bird (illustrator of Young’s History of Whitby), which 
must date from an early year in the nineteenth century, and 
is now in possession of Mr. George Buchannan, of Whitby, 
the creature appears as a quadruped (compare the figure on 
the “ Wrestlers’ shaft at Lythe). Beneath this is a curious 
pseudo-triquetra. A real triquetra is placed, point downward, 





Hawsker; plan of socket 
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at the base of the ornament of the adjacent south-west side, 
surmounted by the well-known Scandinavian ring-knot, an 
interlaced panel, and a panel of braid (J.Rk.A., 551), seen at 
Leeds, Kirklevington, Northallerton, and Pickhill; also on a 
cross in the Forum at Rome, attributed by Cattaneo to the 
ninth century. The south-east side has a dragonesque device, 
too worn to make out, under a basket-plait; and the north- 
east has a pretty ornament (not in J.R.A.), with a thick strap 
undulating between knots formed of thin strands, at the base 
of which two holes may conceivably have been meant for the 
eyes of a dragon-head, out of which the pattern starts, as in 
some late Scandinavian work. The ring-knot and Leeds braid 
indicate the Viking Age; the nearly square section proves the 
shaft late in that period; and the triangular terminations at the 
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base of the pattern, seen also at Gilling, Brompton, Lastingham, 
Stanwick, and Sherburn, connect it with a series in which the 
last development of Anglo-Danish art is seen, dating to the 
end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century. The 
period is, therefore, BC. The drawings are to rz scale. 

KIRKDALE.—During the incumbency of the present vicar, 
the Rev. F. W. Powell, several of the relics have become much 
more accessible. The stones formerly in the adjoining barn have 
been placed in the church; the great interlaced slab (mentioned 
but not figured in Yorkshire Archeological Journal, xix), called 
Bishop Cedd’s monument, and the so-called King Ethelwald’s 
erave-slab, have been taken out of the walls, and set up as 
altar tombs inside. 

The “ Bishop Cedd” slab (fig. f, reproduced to one-twelfth) 
measures 673 inches in length by 20? to 204 inches in width, and 
6 inches in thickness. On the edge of the stone, except at the 
foot, is a pattern which resembles a fringe tied at intervals into 
knots; it suggests that the carving on the slab was regarded 
as a permanent pall, cut in stone, and that the slab was meant 
for a horizontal position. On the top of the stone is a border, 
of which part is well preserved, giving a folded-ribbon pattern ; 
at the head this is replaced by a zigzag. The great panel of 
interlacing is chiselled into shallow relief, and at first sight 
appears to be regular and very elaborate; further study shows 
that the design is not of the early Anglian class, in which the 
straps are continuous, and the curves flowing. A part of the 
interlacing is made up with rings. Jn one place the strap is 
interrupted and one end terminates in a knob. Spaces unfilled 
by the plait are filled with pellets and petals. The design is 
not so symmetrical as in early Anglhan work, not so studied 
and ingenious. It must be concluded that this is a monument 
of the AC or C style, far removed from the period of Bishop Cedd, 
who founded his monastery near Kirkby Moorside in 660. 

There are also now in the church three fragments, all of 
the same light-coloured freestone, and of similar workmanship, 
possibly by the same hand, and representing two or three crosses. 
The design, partly chiselled and partly hacked, contains spirals 
(the degenerate scroll of the late Viking Age), buckle-shaped 
knots, and indeterminate forms simulating the effect of inter- 
lacing without any attempt to follow out a complex pattern. 
Similar work is seen at Kirkby Hill, and a still more advanced 
form of decay in design at Burton-in-Kendal. 
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The buckle-knot head (figs. g, 2, reproduced to one-twelfth) has 
been free-armed, but not of the early Anglian type. The fragment 
measures 26 inches in height, 13 by 18 inches across the shait ; 
the whole cross-head must have been about 25 or 26 inches 
wide across the arms. The design is poor, and the arches 
which surmount the shaft do not seem to have contained figures. 

More interesting, but similar in rudeness and want of artistic 
feeling, 1s the spiral head (figs. 7, 7, k, reproduced to one-twelfth). 
It measures 20 inches across the arms, by 6 inches thick and 
12 inches high, and in general form is remarkable as having 
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one face narrower than the reverse, with the edge splayed— 
perhaps merely because the piece of stone happened to be of 
this shape. In the centre on each face there seem to have been 
bosses or human heads, without bodies, as at Lythe on a late 
cross. On k, at the bottom on the dexter part, there 1s a form 
which almost looks like a lamb, sitting down, but it seems to 
be accidental, and no more than a space left in the random 
ornament. Above it there is a form which may have been 
intended for a long-necked bird, and on the opposite side, where 
the stone is defaced, a similar bird may have stood; compare 
the peacocks on the cross-head at Ripon. Above the bird is 
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a kind of crest-like shape, resembling one, better executed, 
on the great St. Denis coped stone in York Museum. 

The shaft-fragment, /, m,n, measures 1rd inches in height, 
and in section 84 by 64 inches tapering to 74 by 6 inches. 
I have drawn it beneath the spiral head, because it seems 
just possible that they are parts of the same monument, 
though the shaft appears to be rather thin for the head. Side 
m is the reverse of the side which ought to come under 7 ; 
that side has not been figured, because it is defaced with hard 
mortar, and only the moulding lines of the frame are visible. 
The side J seems to contain the lower part of a spiral which 
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would fit the design of the head, and its buckle-knot connects 
it with the other head as of the same period. On m the spiral 
is repeated, and on there is, at the bottom, a group of shapes 
very like a stag’s head, though so little is left of the figure 
that the carvers meaning is not quite certain. Over the stag 
Gf such it be) is a double ring, and over that a group of forms 
which are very indistinct, but may possibly have been a rudely- 
hacked animal with its head turned over its back, as at Nun- 
burnholme, on the “ Wrestlers ’’ stone at Lythe, and elsewhere. 
This, 1f more than a fanciful error of mine, would give us 
another example of the hart and hound symbol, pretty frequent 
in tenth and eleventh century sculpture, 
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The inscription on the famous dial over the south door 
used to be read: “ .... aT ILCvM TIDE.” But for some 
time past the letters have appeared to the eye and in photo- 
eraphs: “ #T ILCVM TANE.” The Rev. F. W. Powell now 
(Sept., 1910) finds that the last two letters have been obscured 
by a slight mark (dirt lodging in a depression of the stone), 
which can be removed by washing, to restore the true reading, 
TIDE.” 

It may be added that the present writer saw no runes on 
any of the stones at Kirkdale. George Stephens (O.N.R.M., i, 
pp. 184, 214) mentioned two rune-stones, one read by Haigh 
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in 1870 as CYNI QOpI LWAL D&G (King A*thelwald), and another 
with g only. Professor Vietor (Die Northumbrischen Runensteine, 
p. I9) found no inscriptions, as indeed Canon Fowler appears 
to have reported, at a much earlier date. There is no sound 
reason for connecting the “ A‘thelwald”’ slab with that name. 
LyTHE.—At the restoration of the church in the summer of 
I9gI0, many fragments were found, chiefly in the tower, which 
was rebuilt in 1769. All but one of the pre-Norman series are 
of the local yellow freestone with red patches; the exception 
is the hogback 1 (see page 294), which is of white freestone. For 
convenience of description they are here grouped into heads, 
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shatts, and hogbacks, but not arranged chronologically ; 


appear to belong to the tenth and eleventh centuries, none 


being pre-Danish. 


The cross-head, a, b,c, though of the Anglian free-armed 
type, is late in style, as shown by the hacked outlines on a 


chiselled surface, and by the angularity of the plait in a. 


human face is in high relief, standing out as much as 3 inches 
from the ground, and rudely chiselled (compare the remains of 
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faces on the head described above at Kirkdale). 
mask may have been the shoulders of the figure, but it is diifi- 
cult to tell whether the surface here is original, or, if not, why 
The fragment measures I8 by I7 
end of the arm is 9 by 0 
The plaits 


it has been dressed down. 
inches on the larger face ; 
inches ; 
are shallow chiselled and hacked. 


the 







the radius of the cross would be 12 inches. 
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The wheel-head d measures 16 by 15 by 64 inches, and 
has no ornament; only the two upper holes are pierced through. 
It may possibly be post-Conquest, though in pre-Norman form. 

The fragment e is 10 by 5 inches on the face, and 5% inches 
thick; neatly chiselled and with the grooves on the arm 
incised; the same on the other side. It seems to be part of 
a wheel-head of a late type. (C.) 

Figures f, g, and # show samples of a series of head-stones, 
to which it is difficult to give a date, though they are pre- 
sumably later than the ornamented crosses. Their variety, 
within narrow limits, is interesting; of eight crosses of this 
kind found at Lythe, all are somewhat different. The fragment 
jf measures 20 by 124 by 5 inches; g is 244 by 12 by 6 
inches, with the same device on the other side; / is 24 by 
113 by 4# inches; another, 24 by 10 by 44 inches, and tour 
smaller fragments are not drawn. 

With these may be mentioned several rude and perhaps early 
slabs. The stone 2 measures 124 by 113 by 4 inches, roughly 
chiselled to a flat surface, with a cross-crosslet deeply incised. 
It might be regarded by some as a “ bolster stone’; perhaps 
it was merely the mark of a grave. The stone 7, a fragment 
measuring 21 by 15 by 6 inches, chiselled, looks like a head-stone 
or a recumbent slab, and was no doubt considerably longer, but 
hardly large enough for a grave-cover. Another (not figured) 
is 27 inches long by 94 to rz inches broad and 5 inches thick ; 
it has a chamfered edge and Latin cross incised; inclosing 
the stem of the cross are two incised parallel lines, which may 
have connected the cross with a Calvary, but the foot of the 
stone is lost. This stone has been recut for building, and has 
’ B I5” carved upon it, apparently relating to its place in 
the buttress from which it came. 

Figure k represents a stone measuring 254 by 104 by 6 
inches. It has no taper, and only one face is carved. This 
bears a shallow, flat strap, interlaced; the ground cleared flat 
and all chiselled without hacking. The pattern is a common 
one (J.R.A., 658, seen at Hauxwell, Tanfield, etc.). The 
stone may have been a recumbent grave-slab, though it 
Is very narrow for the purpose; or perhaps a jamb in an 
eleventh century church, the evidence for which, however, 
is too slight for any certainty. The absence of tapering shows 
that it was not a cross-shaft. 
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The most interesting of the shafts is one which can be partly 
restored from two stones placed together, giving the sides 
l,m,n,o. On 1 are figures of wrestlers (compare the wrestlers 
with grotesque heads on the shaft at Eilean Mor; similar 
groups are found at Tullibole and Glenferness, Scotland, and 
Castle Dermot and Durrow, Ireland), one figure with a short 
kirtle and belt and the other naked. If the allusions to sculptured 
figures on crosses are taken as Biblical, these might suggest 
Jacob and the Angel, as on the fifth century ivory box 
at Brescia. Beneath them is a quadruped with one horn 
or ear, its head turned back over its body; similar figures 
appear at Nunburnholme, Penrith, Dacre, and Gosforth, Cum- 
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berland, where they have been interpreted as the Agnus Dei. 
All have the same action, partly conditioned, no doubt, by 
the decorative picturesqueness of the attitude, which is found 
again in a great series of dragons, as at Middleton and 
Nunnington. The side has had a freely-drawn pattern, 
perhaps of the type of Hauxwell shaft, but now impossible to 
make out. The two edges m and o have plain massive twists, 
neatly rounded with the chisel and the ground cleared away. 
The upper fragment is 19 inches long and 134 by 74 inches in 
section ; the lower stone measures Io by 16 by 8 inches. 
Figure p is the edge of a shaft fragment, 30 inches tall, 
13 to 12 inches in breadth, and 9g inches thick. The other 
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sides are encrusted with mortar. This side bears a flat strap 
in a figure of eight knot, which has been chiselled rather neatly, 
and the incised lines strengthened with hacking. 


Figures g,7,S represent sides of two stones, which are parts 
of the same cross-shaft; some of the width has been cut 
away, so that the whole breadth of the shaft would be as shown 
by the dotted lines. The upper stone is 22% inches high, and 
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in section 154 by 9 tapering to 12 by 84 inches. The lower 


stone 1s 23 by 154 by 9g inches, and the side which would come 
under s is too thickly encrusted with mortar to show the 
pattern. The ornament 1s flat and shallow, roughly hacked out 
with the pick. The edge is remarkable for an adaptation of the 
TT pattern, found throughout Britain and Ireland in tenth 
century art, but not earlier. The upper stone is much worn on 
side g, as if it had been used at one time as a pavine-flag. 
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The shaft ¢, u,v, w is a very rude piece of work, clumsily 
designed, and roughly hacked. The edges uw and w have step- 
patterns; the side v bears a poorly-drawn plait with a form 
at the top, apparently meant for a dragon-head. The shapes 
on ¢ may possibly have been intended for dragonesque figures. 
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This stone is 25 inches long by 11 tapering to g# inches in 
breadth, and 64 inches in thickness. 


| The next, %, y, 2, is only a little less rude, with a plait 
of three on the edge y, and the same on the edge not drawn. 
The side x has an attempt at a double-strand plait, and z 
shows under the crust of mortar an ill-designed plait of broad 
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straps. This piece measures 19 inches by 133 tapering to I1} 
by 7 inches. 

Though much worn, the fragment aa, bb, cc suggests a shaft 
of much better workmanship. The fourth side is defaced, and 
the edge bb has only the remains of a plait. That on cc 1s 
well cut, the holes deep, and the crossings of the straps lightly 
marked. The side aa is nearly worn away, but had a basket- 
plait, as seen at Hawsker. This stone measures I1¢ by 9 by 
5 inches. 

We come now to the hogbacks, of which there is a very 
interesting series, different in character from those of the west 
part of the county. Instead of the bear, as at Brompton, the 
gable end in most of the Lythe examples 1s ornamented with 
panels of interlacing or other pattern. 

Figures dd, ee, ff represent one end of a hogback, 164 inches 
high to the gable; the whole is very weathered, but the deeply- 
hacked forms of a bird on one side and a beast on the other 
can be seen, beneath panels of plait and tegule. Above the 
tegule on side f/f, but below the ridge, is a small form which 
looks lke a serpent’s head. The gable face has no ornament. 
This stone has been hollowed out, perhaps for a trough. 

The stone gg has also been hollowed out, and might possibly 
be a part of the same hogback as the last, a piece from the 
other end with the extremity cut off; but this is uncertain. It 
measures 18 inches high, 16 inches long, and 9g inches thick 
in its fragmentary condition. 

The next, 2h, is similar in style but smaller in its features, 
giving a rich effect in spite of the rudeness of its hacked work. 
The fragment is 224 inches long by 10 inches high, and about 
ro inches thick, which was not the original breadth, as the wall 
from the eaves of the roof downwards has been cut away 
on the side not drawn. 

The white stone a measures 27 by 154 by 14 inches, 
and was taken out of the south side of the church. It has 
rather square tegule, and a square-sectioned ridge, about 13 
inches broad, without ornament. The other side, not figured, 
is like w, and the curve of the “hogback”’ roof shows that 
the original monument must have been about five feet in length. 

The two stones 77, mm and kk, ll are evidently parts of 
the same hogback, which has lost its ridge and vertical walls, 
but preserves its tegule and panels of plait-work. The ends 
are without ornament. The carving is chiselled, with the ground 
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cleared flat and the strands of the plaits neatly rounded. The 
stone 77, mm measures 19 inches long by 11 inches high, and 
ro to 1r inches broad; the stone kf, li 1s 204 inches long, 
Ir inches high, and 11 to 12 inches thick. 

The stone um, oo is one end of a hogback. It has no 
tegule, but a rudely-designed and roughly but deeply-hacked 
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plait upon the roof, beneath a tall ridge on the upper surface 
of which is a step pattern, as in the hogback at Osmotherley. 
Instead of bears or panels, the end is finished with a volute, 
which at the side mm seems to have a little serpent’s head 
with a drill-hole for an eye; with this compare the serpent’s 
head on the end of a hogback at Easington. The volute on 
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the side oo has been defaced by the insertion of a piece of iron 
in the middle of it, perhaps a crook, as in the hogback fragment 
at Bedale; but this must have been done before the stone was 
built or thrown into the foundation of the tower of 1769. 
The tragment measures 21 inches in length, 8 to ro inches in 
height, and ro inches in thickness. 
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Figures pp and vr give two sides, and gg the top of another 
fragment, which was the end of a small hogback. The stone is 
12 inches long, ro inches high, and rz inches thick. The pattern 
is hacked, shallow on the sides, and rather boldly on the top, 


which is rudely chipped into the likeness of a grotesque face. 
(Compare Barmston.) 
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Another stone, 27 inches long by 103% inches high, and 9 inches 
broad (not figured here), has a somewhat similar face, and might 
be the other end of the same hogback, except that the ridge 
bears a step pattern on the top, and the features of the face 
are still more roughly treated, the eyes and mouth being made 
with lines of drilled holes. It is so common to find monuments 
in pairs or sets, as though the same workman was employed 
to do several jobs when he was visiting the place, that the 
general similarity of these two fragments does not prove them 


parts of one hogback. 
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Figure ss represents one side of a hogback, of which the other 
side is in the same style. The pattern is made out with shallow 
hacked lines; on the top of the ridge is a step-pattern. This 
hogback is remarkable for its narrowness in proportion to its 
height, being 18 inches high and 94 inches thick; the stone, 
which has lost its ends, measures 473 inches in length. 

Figure # is the top of a hogback-fragment, seen from above. 
Unlike the last, it has a rather flat curving roof and low ridge ; 
its height 1s 93 inches, and its breadth 154 inches; the length 
of the fragment is 314 inches. At the end, the panels of plait 
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seen in others at Lythe are replaced with bands of step pattern ; 
and the late pelleted plait is curiously discontinuous at the 
ends of the panels. 

Figure wu gives another example of repetition of an idea by 
the same hand. It cannot be the missing end of the last hog- 
back, for it is broader, the ridge has a double moulding instead 
of a plain roll, the plait is finished with a foliated form instead 
of a simple pellet, and the step-pattern is on a smaller scale. 
But the resemblance is obvious. This stone measures 194 
by 12 by 8 inches, and has a heavy cornice or off-set at the 
eaves of the roof. The variety of local stone used is dark 
yellow in colour. 

Of the same dark yellow material is a hogback fragment 
(not figured here), hollowed, like two stones previously mentioned, 
to make a trough, and much battered; nothing remains but 
the tegule on a sloping roof. This measures 26 by 13 by 8 
inches. 

Besides the above, there are at Lythe three small hogbacks 
of the type of the patternless hogback from Ingleby Arnclifte, 
now in York Museum, two of them complete, and one broken. 
The fragmentary example measures 30 inches in length, 134 
inches in breadth, and 8 to 74 inches in height. The larger 
of the complete hogbacks is 36 inches long, 8 to 9% inches 
high, and 14 to 11 inches wide. The smaller is 28 inches long, 
74 to 4% inches high, and 11 to g inches broad; at its end 
it has the “ kingpost”’ form, as if representing the structure 
of a wooden roof seen in section; the “ beams” are neatly 
carved, with edges rounded, and the ground cleared flat. 

A similar device is seen on a small fragment, which must 
be from the gable-end of another hogback. This seems to have 
had a beast’s head on the top, but the apparent forms are so 
mutilated that it is difficult to say whether they may not be 
owing to fracture, and not carved. 

As of great interest, but not pre-Norman, may be named 
three more stones found with the above. One is part of a 
tympanum (broken in two), with figures, perhaps meant to 
represent Adam taking the apple from the tree of knowledge, 
and a beast in a separate panel behind him; [Eve and the 
corresponding beast on the other side are lost. The tympanum 
must have been about 4 feet broad and 2 feet tall. The stone 
is much weathered. Another fragment, 7 by 84 inches, bears 
part of a lion or dragon in high relief, smoothly carved. A 
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third, 18 by 14 and 12 inches thick, has one convolution of 
a snake, very neatly chiselled in shallow relief. 

There is also a post-Conquest recumbent monument in the 
form of a double-coped stone, i.e. with two ridges of cable- 
moulding, and an oblong panel, horizontally placed at the end, 
with a cable border. The interesting stone coffin, and other later 
finds of this very rich hoard of old stones, cannot be described 
in this article. 

MIDDLETON.—Built into the wall of the ringing chamber of 
the tower, inside, is a small cross with its head partly buried 
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MIDDLETON | NUNNINGTON 


in the angle of the wall. In the drawing, reproduced to one-twelfth, 
the hidden part of the head is given in dotted lines, as it must 
pretty certainly be, to develop the pattern of the visible part. 
The whole stone would then be about 364 inches long; the 
shaft is 10 inches broad at the base, tapering to 84 inches at 
the neck; by sounding with a stick through the one accessible 
hole in the wheel-head the thickness appears to be a little over 
5 inches. The stone is thickly whitewashed, and its material 
is therefore not easy to determine, nor the technique of its 
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carving, but it is rather deeply cut. The dragon is remarkable 
as having fangs to its jaws, like the dragon in the tower at 
Brigham, Cumberland, and its tail ends in a paw! It must 
be dated B. 

_NuNNINGTON.—Two fragments found in the chancel wall 
at the restoration are preserved in the church, and here drawn 
fom smccale, One is 7, 2, a bit of the neck of a late dragon- 
esque cross, giving the pattern of the face and one side; a 
dragon much like that at Middleton, but surrounded with a 
triple moulding, one member of which is a step-pattern. The 
side g must have been broad, giving a square section to the 
shaft. The fragment, which is of buff freestone, measures II by 
5 by 34 inches, and the pattern is partly chiselled and partly 
hacked. 

The other stone, a, 0, c, d, e, measures 6 by 6 by 44 inches, 
and bears chiselled patterns, which are closely related to the 
first stone in design. One end is broken roughly off; the other, 
e, is cut, and bears two triplets of small shallow holes and one 
larger hole, not deep enough to be the dowel for the cross- 
head, though the taper of the stone suggests that it was the 
neck of a cross-shaft. The two monuments may be dated BC. 

REDMIRE.—Built in, lintel-wise, across the north-west angle 
of the nave of the church, close to the wall-head, and with 
the carved side looking downwards, is a stone which has been 
thought to be pre-Norman. A drawing kindly made by Mr. 
H. B. McCall, F.S.A., shows a cinquefoil interlaced in a ring, 
and part of another bit of ornament probably similar. There is 
nothing distinctive of pre-Norman design in this fragment. 

TANFIELD.—Two stones from Magdalen field, where is an 
earthwork known as the Hermitage, and believed to be of 
Norman age, have been brought to my notice by the kindness 
of Mr. McCall. One of these, of which the two undefaced sides 
are represented in figures a, 0 (reproduced to one-twelfth), stands 
at present (Sept., 1910) on the garden wali of Stubbings Farm, 
West Tanfield, on the property of W. D. Arton, Esq. The 
site is about half a mile from Magdalen field. This stone is 
of millstone grit (not local), and measures 14 inches in height 
by 204 to 204 inches in breadth (with a slight taper), by 
I2 inches in thickness; and appears to be part of a cross- 
shaft of very fine Anglian work. It is much worn, but the 
erace of the lines and the style of the drawing connect it with 
similar animal-forms, interlaced in strap-work, seen at Easby, 
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Cundall, Wensley, and Masham in the North Riding, and at 
Aldborough, Ilkley, and Crofton in the West Riding. Ihe 
collective evidence of these monuments and others associated 
with them makes it hardly possible to assign this work to any 
other period than A. 

The other stone, c, d, ¢ (reproduced to one-twelfth), stands in the 
garden of Tanfield Lodge (W. D. Arton, Esq.), to which it 
was brought in roro, on its discovery in Magdalen field. It 1s 
of buff grit, 20 inches in height, by 11} tapering to 10% Inches 
on the broader faces, and 71 to 52 inches on one edge, 8 to 
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7 inches on the other. It seems to represent nearly the whole 
of the shaft of a cross, for at the foot is a tenon, to fit 
into a base, and the upper part is hollowed out into a deep 
oblong socket-hole, as if to receive the head. This manner of 
fixing the head is seen in other crosses of a late period, and 
appears to give a date ©. Side ¢ has a plait frequently seen, 
as at Hauxwell, Thornhill, Ilkley, and on several late crosses, 
though also in the Lindisfarne Gospels (J.R.A., 658 upside 
down). Side é is an adaptation of this with a variation at the 
foot. The edge d has an unusual device—unusual, that is to 
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say, in these crosses, though seen in Anglo-Saxon architectural 
work. All the ornament is hacked along the incised lines. (AC.) 

These two stones suggest that there was an Anghan church 
of some kind, early and long surviving, at the site from which 
they came, though nothing appears to be known about the 
history of the foundation. 

THORNTON WatTLAss.—While this article is going through the 
press, Mr. McCall reports the find of a fragment of a cross-shaft 
buut into the churchyard wall at this place (June, rg11). It is of 
sandstone grit, with much worn loop-work on the edge visible. The 
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dimensions of the stone are 28 inches in height and about 5 inches 
thick ; the width tapers from 12 inches at the lower to 10 inches at 
the upper end. 

UPLEATHAM.—In the old church is preserved a fragment of 
a cross-head, free-armed but of a late period (AB or AC). The bit 
of “lorgnette” on side a suggests a restoration as shown by 
the dotted lines. The end of the arm 0 has a hacked plait. 
The side c appears to have a dragon interlaced, but the forms 
are vague, and the head is doubtful. It is of the local dark- 
buif freestone, and the fragment measures 8} inches in height 
by 7% inches broad and 4? inches thick. 


VOEOXAL. T 
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WELL.—In the front wall of the almshouses, built by the 
Karl of Exeter, temp. Queen Elizabeth, Mr. McCall pointed out 
to me a bit of interlaced work. The stone measures 10 by 6 
inches, and the plait is flat, incised with shallow hacking. 
This face may be the narrower edge of a section of cross-shaft 
of the period B; one side seems to have been dressed off, 
so that the whole width would be as shown by the dotted line. 
The tight plait indicates period B. 

WuitTBy.—Figure a represents the stone preserved in a case 
at the gateway to the Abbey; at the time of my visit the 
key was not to be found, and I could draw only the side 
visible through the glass. It measures about 19 by 93 by 5 
inches, and is of grey sandstone; evidently the neck of a small 
cross-shaft, of which the hacked work and rather irregular 
plait indicates period B, and tells us that after the coming of 
the Danes there was still a church at Whitby, if not a monas- 
tery. Mr. George Buchannan, of Whitby, says that this stone 
was found in working the quarry near the edge of the cliff, 
together with interments, some of which were not disposed east 
and west. That is to say, it was near the site of the abbey 
of St. Hilda, which is believed to have disappeared by erosion. 

Figure 0 is a red sandstone cross-head among the old stones 
at the abbey gate; it has no very certain mark of pre-Norman 
antiquity, and Canon Austin, the rector of Whitby, with whom 
I examined it, could not give any information about it. But 
as it 1s evidently part of a head of Anglian type, I have ven- 
tured to include it, and to copy the lettering, incised in a 
frame, which has the look of runes; one might even imagine 
“TKy|niswith.”’ The sérif is done with drill-holes, but the strokes 
of even the better preserved letters are much defaced. 


